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CHANGE 






Ever since the New York State Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion began, it has worked in close partnership with the 
Extension Service, which functioned through county Farm 
Bureaus. 


Last November, the Federation and Extension 
agreed to dissolve this partnership by January 1, 1956. 
Already over half the counties in our State have signed 
incorporation papers setting up independent Farm 
Bureau organizations. Extension is also making changes 
in line with these new plans. 


Many people have asked why this has happened. 
The answer is history tested: Way of doing things must 


change with the times. New methods 
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can do the job better. This separation 
is not a sudden idea. Liberty Hyde 
Bailey predicted 30 years ago that it 
might happen. 


Before the days of the Fed=ration, 
county Farm Bureau devoted them- 
selves to Extension goals of teaching 
people to present facts based on re- 
search and developing leadership. 
But, ihe farmers began to realize that 
a federation was need:d to deal with 
public problems in a way which Ex- 
tension, mostly supported by taxes, 
could not. This gave rise to the State 
Federation in 1917, and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in 1919. 


As the years passed, the farmers 
often needed to take a firm stand on 
controversial public issues, but it was 


difficult for their State Federation to 
speak out because of its affiliation 


with Extension. 


Now, with separation, both organ- 
izations will be free to do their special 
jobs most effectively. We feel that, in 
the long run, both Extension and the 
Federation will be stronger. 


A unit of the State University of New York 


Cornell University 
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Nikita Khrushchev, First Secre- 
tary of the Communist party in 
Russia, delivered a speech recently 
criticising Soviet agriculture and 
praising American methods of rais- 
ing corn and livestock. In response 
to this alarming admittance of Sov- 
iet farming inferiority, the Des 
Moines Register invited a delega- 
tion of Russian farmers to come to 
Iowa and study our agriculture. 

Although the Soviet government 
has access already to our farm pub- 
lications, newspapers, and extension 
bulletins, the Soviet Foreign Minis- 
try has accepted the invitation and 
has even consented to permit a 
group of Iowa farmers to visit Rus- 
sia. 

The cause of the Russian inferior- 
ity in agriculture must exist, there- 
fore, in something more fundamen- 
tal to good management than tech- 
nology. This “something” is diffi- 
cult to define, but the Russian vis- 
itors will see, and we hope under- 
stand just what this important ele- 
ment for prosperity is. 


‘No Punches Pulled 


During their stay in Iowa, the 
Russians will see a system of agri- 
culture which is totally different 
from theirs. They will see both the 
black and white side of American 
farming; the high standard of living 
that personal incentive has made a 
reality; the churches, schools and 
“backyard” living which are char- 
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| Editorially Speaking 


Russians To Visit U.S. 


But.... 


acteristic of our rural communities. 

But they will see, furthermore, 
the application of research, con- 
ducted by the Iowa State College, 
by our College and by others, to 
everyday practical farming. Re- 
search—guided by the laws of sci- 
ence and of nature; applied by the 
hand of the progressive farmer; en- 
dorsed, not inflicted, by giovern- 
mental agencies. And, we hope, he 
will take these ideas and sentiments 
back to Russia with him. 


But what will happen then? Will 
the technology and knowledge of 
American farming be published in 
“Extension Bulletin Number 1”? 
Farmers will not be informed in 
this manner, nor will they apply the 
knowledge as we do. The Russian 
system of education and of agricul- 
ture does not operate this way. 


The basis of Russian agriculture 
is the collective farm; a coopera- 
tive association of peasants which 
operates according to state super- 
vision and control. Each peasant, 
in the collective farm is allocated 
a certain plot of government owned 
land to work. He must tend the 
land in a manner which is prescrib- 
ed by an agency which is, in turn, 
responsible to the Government. The 
Government, not the farmer, de- 
termines the scope of the work and 
production is geared to the needs 
of the State with little consideration 


to the productive capacity of the 
land. 
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Although the Soviets are now 
attempting to give more responsi- 
bility and authority to the collec- 
tive farms, the peasant farmer will 
still remain, nevertheless, a puppet 
of the State. He can not, and will 
not, be permitted to decide which 
variety of corn to plant, how to 
grow it, or when to harvest the 
crop. In a similar manner, the Rus- 
sian farmer will not be free to de- 
cide whether or not to apply Amer- 
ican methods of production to the 
state-owned land. This will be de- 
cided by the General Assembly; 
an agency, set up by the Govern- 
ment, to administer the internal 
policies of the collective farm. 


Important Linkage 


Individual preference has a small 
place, if any, in the Soviet econ- 
omy. The progressive farmer in 
Russia is limited but not in the 
United States as the visitors will 
soon see for themselves. In Iowa, 
as in the other states, they will see 
farmers reviewing new machinery, 
better seed varieties, and other im- 
proved means of production. They 
will see also the practical applica- 
tion of this technology to an agri- 
culture which has developed by per- 
sonal incentive and individual en- 
terprise. 


It might be well for us to con- 
sider with more appreciation, there- 
fore, this trait of personal incentive 
which underlies the application of 
research, knowledge and experience, 
to practical farming. It is this im- 
portant link between laboratory 
and land that will be the cause of 
the Russian farmer summing up his 
trip to this country by privately 
saying, “Tut zhizn’ chudnaya”—in 
English, “Here life is marvelous.” 

—Alfred H. Wegener 
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W HETHER you're raising vegetables, cash crops, 
or forage—this is certainly the year to get those 
higher yields per acre . . . higher production per man. 
It’s a well proven fact that the best way to cut feed 
bills or increase net profits on a cash crop is by 
liberal use of fertilizer—because a dollar spent for 
fertilizer can return $2 to $5 in crop yields. 

You can start right now to get extra value from 
each dollar you spend for fertilizer. First, you'll find 
a soil test is a valuable aid in showing what nutrients 
your soil lacks. Second, fertilizing according to the soil 
test and recommendations of your state agricultural 
college will help you reap the full growth from your 
seed. Third, ordering your G.L.F. Fertilizer now will 
assure you of having the grades you want—right on 
your own farm—ready to use when the weather 
breaks. 

Since fertilizer is such an important part of today’s 
farming, G.L.F. offers several services in order to pro- 
vide each farm with the service that fits it best. 
Here are three examples: 


1. G.L.F. Super Plant Foods 


There high quality fertilizers are available in a 
variety of grades recommended by the state agricul- 
tural college. You can depend on them for getting 
high production because they are made from top 
quality materials . . . 
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A Time for 
Careful Planning 


Plan Your Fertilizer Program 


Out of Every Dollar 


are carefully and thoroughly 





to Get the Most 


mixed .. . and are well cured. Ask your G.L.F. man 
about money-saving prices for picking up fertilizers. at 
the plant in your own truck. 


2. G.L.F. Granular Fertilizers 


These new granular fertilizers are real time savers 
because they flow easily in the drill, and will not 
“cake” while being stored. Certain high analysis grades 
of these top quality granular fertilizers will be avail- 
able throughout all of G.L.F. Territory. 


3. G.L.F. Liquid Nitrogen 


Farmers are finding they can cut nitrogen costs 
up to 25° with G.L.F. Liquid Nitrogen. It can be put 
on at the same time the ground is being cultivated 

. cuts handling time . . . and gives excellent crop 
results. G.L.F. has also developed an inexpensive 
Liquid Nitrogen applicator which fits any tractor cul- 
tivator and all moldboard plows. 

Right now is the time to be thinking) about the fer- 
tilizer you'll be needing. It’s time too for checking 
equipment ‘so that it will all be in shape . . . such 
equipment as your drill or attachments for the liquid 
nitrogen applicator. Be ready to go when the weather 
breaks, and shoot for those extra yields that cut feed 
costs ... yields that spell greater profits. . . Place your 
order for F.L.F. fertilizers soon. 


Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc. 


G.L.F. Super Plant Foods 


Remember--Fertilizer is a Better Buy Than Ever 








































































































































































































































































































































































Merrill-Palmer School 








Places C.. Extraordinary 





A school where there are no pre- 
lims! A college where grades are 
rarely mentioned! This unique 
school is the Merrill-Palmer School 
in Detroit, Michigan, and four Cor- 
nell Home Ec. students have an 
opportunity to attend there each 
year. 

Jean Weissman is one of the Cor- 
nellians who attended last term and 
she sums up her term at Merrill- 
Palmer as “pretty marvelous.” She 
enjoyed particularly the opportuni- 
ties there to meet and closely as- 
sociate with foreign students. Nine- 
ty-five percent of the small student 
body of 60 to 70 live in the four 
campus living residences and many 
of the graduate students are foreign 
students. Because of this close as- 
sociation, Jean feels that she ac- 
quired more of a “basic respect for 
everyone as a human being.” 


Sharing The Skillet 


Each living residence, organized 
on a co-operative basis, is an old 
mansion and houses 16 to 20 stu- 
dents. Although the maids do most 
of the heavy housework and cook- 
ing, the girls daily set tables and 
dry dishes. Each student has a 
duty about every other week and, 
on the weekends, a group of stu- 
dents prepare one of the main 
meals. Among their other duties is 
preparing the menus for the week, 
and then purchasing the food ac- 
cording to a specified food allow- 
ance. 

Student-faculty relationships are 
very informal and often faculty 
members will eat at the dorms with 
the students. Professors are cus- 
tomarily addressed by their first 
names and students are free to chat 
with them at anytime. Classes are 
likewise informal and are held in a 
casual atmosphere of soft lounge 
chairs. Most of the classes are dis- 
cussions but, because the students 
are generally free to interrupt, even 
the lectures progress into discus- 
sions. 


The program is dedicated to edu- 


by Margaret E. Saturn ‘57 


cating the students for better fam- 
ily living by increasing their under- 
standing of human development 
and human relationships. By a 
three-fold program of teaching, re- 
search, and community _ service, 
they hope to achieve this goal and 
develop leaders of professions and 
communities. 


—Courtesy of Donna Harris of Merrill-Palmer School 


At Merrill-Palmer, working with children 
supplements courses in child development. 


Merrill-Palmer has a novel sys- 
tem for obtaining students. Instead 
of granting degrees, Merrill-Palmer 
affiliates with more than forty col- 
leges and universities throughout 
the country. Undergraduate stu- 
dents are selected by their schools 
to study at Merrill-Palmer and at- 
tend for one term of their regular 
college career. An equal number of 
graduate students, who attend Mer- 
rill-Palmer for advanced study and 
research, also receive their degrees 
from co-operating institutions. 

The College of Home Economics 
at Cornell is one of the affiliated 
schools that sends students to Mer- 
rill-Palmer. Here a student is given 
an opportunity to concentrate on 
the special phase in the study of 
human relationships that she is in- 





terested in. She can also observe 
community projects in action and 
obtain experience in community 
groups for people of all ages. A stu- 
dent has an opportunity at Merrill- 
Palmer to integrate all the related 
subject matter she has obtained at 
Cornell and to focus it on a par- 
ticular problem. Because of the 
small student body and the rela- 
tively large faculty, the student’s 
program can be adjusted to allow 
the individual student to progress 
at her own rate of study and get 
supervised practice experience of 
special value to her. 


Charting The Course 


Although the Merrill-Palmerite 
has a great deal of leeway in her 
schedule, all undergraduates are re- 
quired to take a basic eight hour 
course. This course is designed to 
give the students a broader under- 
standing of human development 
and human relationships through 
the contributions of many inter- 
related fields. In addition, an in- 
dividual has a broad selection of 
electives and of groups with which 
to work. 


These groups are of two different 
types and provide a laboratory for 
students at Merrill-Palmer. Some 
are sponsored by the school and 
include a nursery school, a summer 
camp for children, various clubs, a 
family counseling service, and adult 
education groups. 


The Other Side 


In addition, the school co-oper- 
ates with many community groups 
in Detroit and uses them for stu- 
dent participation and observation. 
Settlement and community houses, 
schools for the handicapped, child- 
ren’s courts, and play therapy 
groups are among those who co- 
operate. Opportunities are also 
present to visit children in their 
homes and family group. Therefore, 
the student has an opportunity to 
become acquainted with various 


(Turn to page 15) 
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Eastern Sirloins 


by Rosamonde A. Haire ‘57 








A rich and fertile frontier exists 
in New York State today which 
offers the enterprising pioneer an 
opportunity for a profitable and 
romantic livelihood. This frontier 
does not appear, however, as un- 
worked land or as uncleared forests. 
It is present, rather, as the oppor- 
tunities which beef farming offers 
the intelligent and able farmer. 

These opportunities first appear- 
ed as a result of the economic con- 
ditions during World War II. At 
this time, high prices and an ex- 
treme shortage of meat caused 
many farmers to raise some beef 
steers for their own consumption. 
The war also caused a severe labor 
shortage and many farmers, reali- 
zing the small amount of labor that 
beef requires, entered into beef 
farming on a part-time or combina- 
tion basis. 


More Sirloin 


The increase of beef farming in 
New York State, from 15,000 steers 
in 1940 to 75,COO steers in 1954, 
came about, therefore, when farm- 
ers realized the higher profits, labor 
savings, and the economy of com- 
bining beef with other enterprises. 

Beef farming, in New York State, 
does have limitations and the most 
important one is the small size of 
New York farms. Grain is expen- 
sive in New York and the extent 
of the beef program is therefore 
determined by the amount of feed 
that can be produced on the farm. 
Although beef cattle can utilize 
feed that would otherwise be wast- 
ed, farms must be able to support 
30 head or more in order to be 
profitable. According to Professor 
M. D. Lacy, department of animal 
husbandry at Cornell, breeding 
herds of less than 10-15 cows are 
not practical. A recent survey in- 
dicated that labor returns of herds 
averaging 32 brood cows returned 
more than twice as much per hour 
of labor as did herds averaging 10 
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cows — $4.82 as compared with 
$2.06. 

If beef is combined with other 
enterprises, however, the herd need 
not be very large in order to be 
profitable. Excellent combinations 
now exist with fruit, poultry, and 
cash crop farming. On this basis, 
beef cattle create a market for 
home grown feeds as well as in- 
crease the efficiency of the labor 
supply on these farms. Low cost 
land can be used as grazing pasture 
by beef cattle and, even if the pas- 
ture is distant from the farm, the 
profits more than compensate for 
the transportation costs. 





















the following summer. The steers 
are then fed more liberal rations of 
grain for the 100 days prior to 
marketing. If this more liberal ra- 
tion of grain is eliminated, the steers 
may be fed grain while on pasture 
but this practice results in a car- 
cass of low quality. Eastern beef 
is marketed at about 850 to 1,000 
pounds during the fall months. 

In the Mid-West steers are dry 
lot fed for a longer period and have, 
therefore, a prime finish. They are, 
furthermore, sold earlier and at a 
heavier weight than are New York 
steers. 

It is mainly because of these 
differences in weight and quality 
of marketed beef, that New York 
is not more pronounced in the pro- 
duction of beef. Consumers in east- 
ern cities prefer a heavier cut of 
beef than that which is generally 
produced in New York. If this mar- 
ket demand can be met by local 
producers, the incentive to enter, 
more intensively, into beef farming 
will be gireater. 


—College of Agriculture 


Beefers can utilize pasture land unsuited for dairy cattle. 


Depending on the program utiliz- 
ed, beef can be produced in all 
areas of New York State. Central 
and Western New York, the cash 
crop and fruit growing regions, are 
generally good for combining! with 
beef. Beef farms in the Southern 
Tier counties are most _profit- 
able when producing calves for fin- 
ish in the lake counties. 

Although this pattern of the cow 
and calf program is also practiced 
in the Corn Belt, several differences 
between the two areas are promin- 
ent. In New York, calves are fed 
a minimum of grain throughout the 
winter and are grazed on pasture 





If the volume of prime beef pro- 
duced in New York State increases, 
a market for this high quality beef 
will be developed. At the present 
time, buyers of prime beef are not 
attracted to beef sales in the east be- 
cause of the low volume available. 

The beef frontier in New York 
State relies, therefore, on the de- 
velopment of profitable markets in 
this area for beef of a prime quality. 
Economies of cheap land, low labor 
needs, and the efficient combina- 
tion of beef and other enterprises, 
are therefore inducing more people 
to exploit the rich resources avail- 
able in eastern beef farming. 















































































































































































































































Few people in New York State 
raise mink, but those who do en- 
gage in a type of farming which 
does not employ either plows or 
crops for successful management. 
But the unique character of mink 
farming extends also into many 
other phases of the farm operation 
and Mr. Bernard Quick’s mink 
farm in Ithaca is an interesting 
example of this unparalleled type 
of farming. 


The most unusual aspect of mink 
farming is the ration as it is de- 
signed for nourishment and not for 
taste appeal. It is composed of 
lungs, liver, fish, and chicken by- 
products; however, cereal grains 
constitute one-fourth of the ration. 
The animal products are bought in 
large quantities and are often stor- 
ed in a 21-ton capacity freezer until 
the meat is ground to a palatable 
consistency. Adult mink are fed 
only once a day, however, one meal 
is omitted weekly prior to the 
breeding season to prevent the 
mink from becoming too fat, a 
tendency of domesticated mink. 


Custom Housing 


Another of the whims of domes- 
ticated mink, that must be provid- 
ed for, is the special housing fac- 
ilities. Each animal must have its 
own individual pen, which consists 
of a wooden nest box and a wire 
run. The nest box for the female 
mink is about the size of a chicken 
crate and has a small hole near the 
bottom of the box which is used 
by the mink as both an entrance 
and exit to the run. The run is es- 


Mink . 
Grom Geed Te Zur 


by Margaret E. Saturn ‘57 


sentially a wire box about three 
feet long and one and one half feet 
wide. Mr. Quick has his pens sev- 
eral feet off the ground and placed 
in long rows with a wire fence 
around the whole yard. 

In this yard Mr. Quick has 266 
mink; 212 females and 54 males. 
Fewer males are needed for actual 
breeding, but Mr. Quick explains 
that some of the untried, young 
males may be failures at mating 
and so extras are needed. Mink 
have only one breeding season a 
year and this is Mr. Quick’s busiest 
time. Before the breeding season 
begins, the young males are moved 
next to the females so that they be- 
come accustomed to animals of the 
opposite sex. Most of the females 
are bred at the first mating but 
some must be mated twice during 
March and April. The gestation 
period is from 45 to 52 days and, 
although there are up to 12 kits in 
one litter they are only about an 
inch long and less than that in 
width. 

But feeding even this pint sized 
family is often too much of a chore 
for the female mink and some of 
the kits must nurse along with the 
members of another brood. This 
practice is possible only when the 
foster mother is not aware that the 
newcomer is of another family. 

About July 15 Mr. Quick separ- 
ates the kits from their mother and 
they remain together as a litter for 
another month when they must be 
put in separate pens as they would 
fight too much and might scar the 
pelts or kill each other. 

When the mink are six months 







old, they are killed by a special 
neck-snapping technique and are 
skinned. The skin is then stretched 
on a board, frozen at five degrecs, 
and scraped in order to remove any 
excess fat. Mr. Quick sells the ma- 
jority of his pelts in this initial 
condition which is referred to, in 
the mink trade, as “raw.” A “dress- 
ed” pelt undergoes another process 
in which it is tanned and glazed. 
Raw pelts are sold with leather side 
showing, but a dressed pelt has the 
fur side out. 


Madam’s Folly 


After the pelts are dried, Mr. 
Quick sells them at auctions in New 
York City. Although only three 
big auction companies dominate the 
market, the price received for a 
pelt is extremely variable; depend- 
ing on the variety. Most varieties 
have a short period of demand and 
are soon replaced by a new one. As 
in every phase of women’s clothing, 
the fashion changes almost yearly 
and breeders are constantly having 
to produce new colors. The dark 
mink is the original variety of do- 
mesticated mink and any of the 
other varieties, such as the Aleu- 
tians, Homos, Sapphires, or Ruby 
Eye Pastels are mutations. 

Irregardless of the variety raised, 
mink ranching provides an inter- 
esting business opportunity for 
many people. Young people often 
start with mink ranching as a side- 
line with another job, but even 
retired folks have found profit, as 
well as fascination, in this unique 
type of farming; enterprise. 
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insects 


YOU SHOULD KNOW 


How to Identify 
These Crop Destroyers 





RAPID PLANT BUG 
Adelphocoris rapidus (Say) 


The adult bug is about one-third of an inch 
long, its color is dark brown with narrow yel- 
low band along the sides of its body. In early 
stages of growth they are light green with red 
markings. Rapid plant bugs attack cotton 
squares and young bolls. 

















grown worm is about one and one-half inches 
long, greenish with stripes—with black spots 
all over its body. Essentially a tropical insect, 
the moth or miller migrates to the cotton belt 
each season. 


‘ COTTON LEAFWORM 

: Alabama argillacea (Hbn.) 

‘ The presence of this familiar insect can be de- 
; tected by ragged or stripped leaves. The full 









LYGUS BUGS 
Lygus elisus Van D., Lygus hesperus 
(Knight) 
These bugs play havoc with many crops 
—especially cotton in the Southwest. 
Adult females are straw-colored .. . 
males are darker with red and brown 
markings. They are almost one-quarter 
of an inch long. 





DUSTS - SPRAYS 


For full color booklet showing 
these and other insects write to Hercules 











HERCULES POWDER COMPANY Naval Stores Dept., 911 King Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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Squints . 


Mike Browne 


Although a sincerely modest man, 
Mike Browne has permitted few, if 
any, Opportunities to remain un- 
pursued. 


Prior to attending Cornell, Mike 
graduated from Cardinal Hayes 
High School where he was active 
in Student Council and also in 
Intramural: track competition. At 
Cornell, he is a member of Aleph 
Semach, Ho-Nun-De-Kah, Quill and 
Dagger, the Agronomy Club and 
the Newman Club. In addition to 
these activities, Mike is president 
of the Cross-Country Club and is 
also top man in the Spiked Shoe. 

These positions have not, how- 
ever, been without due justification 
as Mike is one of Cornell’s most 
outstanding track men. A versatile 
runner, he has gained prominence 
in both the two mile relay and the 
1,000 yard run. He placed first in 
the 1,000 yard run at the Hepta- 
gonals this year and, thereby, con- 
tributed substantially to Cornell’s 
victory. At the more recent Yale 
meet, Mike sparked the Cornell 
team again by capturing first place 
in both the 1,000 yard and the one 


mile races. 


During a track meet in the Brit- 
ish Isles last summer, Mike visited 
the family of his uncle, Dennis 


10 


... at the Seniors 


O'Sullivan, in Ireland. Mr. O’Sulli- 
van, his wife, and their 13 children, 
entertained Mike with Irish songs 
and jigs. As the floor of their quaint 
cottage is built of shale, Mike re- 
tells of how “the sparks flew” when 
their heavy, metal-tip boots tapped 
the floor to the tune of, “and the 
piper will play an Irish tune to 
greet the Yankee boy.” When the 
dancing was over, Uncle Dennis 
challenged Mike to the only track 
race that Mike has ever turned 
down—“a run around the moun- 
tainside.” 

During hig stay in Ireland, Mike 
also visited the county of Meath 
and some of the prosperous hog and 
cattle farms that this county is 
noted for. This county, according to 
Mike, is the best farming county 
in Ireland as the soil is rich in lime 
and farmers there have the advant- 
age of an effective extension ser- 
vice. 


Shortly after his return to the 
States, Mike married Betty Jacques 
(Home Ec. ’52). Concerning mar- 
ried life, Mike is proud to say that 
it is “just the beginning.” 


Linda Mandelbaum 


Cornell University chose wisely 
when it accepted Linda Mandel- 
baum’s application for admission to 
the class of 1955, for during her 
four years here, Linda has been 
very successful in both her academ- 
ic work and in her extra-curricular 
activities, 

This tall, dark-haired senior is 
well-known at Cornell. Freshmen 
women will recognize her as a mem- 
ber of a Pan-Hellenic rushing panel 
discussion this fall, while upper- 
classmen will remember her as 
Lady Jane in the Gilbert and Sul- 
livan production of “Patience;” as 
Sally in Octagon’s Spring Week- 
end 1953 production of “Don’t For- 
get to Write;” and as a member of 
the A Cappella Choir. A member 
of Omicron Nu and Raven and 
Serpent, Linda served as reporter 
for the Home Economics Journal 


during her membership in the Home 
Economics Club. 

Linda’s main interest is preparing 
for her future as a clinical social 
worker with emotionally disturbed 
children. Through courses in child 
development, she has assisted in 
kindergarten teaching at the West 
Hill School and has worked with 
handicapped children at the Recon- 
struction Home in Ithaca. 

Knowing children’s love for ani- 
mals, she once borrowed a turtle 
from school to show to the children 
at the Reconstruction Home. Un- 
fortunately, the turtle had never 
before been exposed to winter in 
Ithaca, and almost froze to death 
while Linda was waiting for a bus. 
A bath under running water reviv- 
ed it slightly, but the assistance of 
a helpful bus driver in the middle 
of State Street was necessary to 
restore the frozen turtle to con- 
sciousness. 

This summer Linda will be As- 
sistant Program Director of Willard 
Straight activities, and next fall 
she will be in New York City, 
studying for her master’s degree at 
Columbia University. She has no 
plans for marriage yet, but is still 
“looking for the right guy.” Her 
opinion of her four years at Cornell 
—‘“They couldn’t have been better. 
Cornell has surpassed all my ex- 
pectations.” 
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JAMES B. GARMAN & SONS, SUNBURY, PA. 


James B. Garman has over 28 years’ experience as a 
poultryman, breeder and hatcheryman. He specializes in 
Leghorns and is noted for quality chicks capable of high 
production. His hatching capacity is 134,000 eggs. You can 
see neatness and efficiency in his facilities. The large house 
shown below is 276 x 28 feet, holding 8000 birds. Total 
farm capacity is 26,000 layers. 


Nevin Garman 


In business to make money... ? 


then these facts can help you 


THE TRUTH about any subject is not 
always instantly accepted. It’s not 
always easy to recognize. But dis- 
cover the truth about poultry feed 
and it’s worth good money to you. 


We at Beacon sincerely believe . . . 
that high feeding values are the most 
profitable for the feeder. (Jf we 
weren’t convinced we’d make a price- 
minded feed too.) 


Feed can be sold for less . . . if nu- 
tritive values are cut... but you just 
can’t get good results that way. 


Thousands of TOP poultrymen 
have been testing for themselves . . . 
making comparisons. 


We’d like you to consider the ex- 
perience of James B. Garman who fed 
at least seven other feeds before chang- 
ing to Beacon in 1947. 

Mr. Garman says, ‘We changed to 
Beacon because we were not getting the 
results we thought we should. 


THE BAG WITH THE STARS ‘‘We try to get the best of each... 


the best chicks . . . the best feed. We 
think we make more money on that 
basis. 

“‘We expect 200 eggs per bird on a 
hen-housed basis in 12 months but we 
actually keep them laying for 15-16 
months. It takes good feed to do it. 

“‘We found we could make more 


money with Beacon than with any 
other feed. 

“We think the fellow who grows 
birds on cheap feed is cheating himself. 
It isn’t the cost per bag that counts. 
Birds definitely do not eat as much 
Beacon. Feeding cost is lower with 
Beacon than with cheaper feed. 

“We believe... 


1. Beacon Starter grows uniformly 
. .. there are fewer runts. 
2. You can see the difference 
in birds grown on Beacon. 
3. Feeding cost is lower with Beacon 
than with cheaper feeds. 
4. Results are more profitable.” 


START AND GROW WITH BEACON THIS YEAR 


TOP p ment food, BETTER FEED GETS MORE PROFITABLE RESULTS 


Beacon Dealers are located from Maine to Va. and W. Va. 


BEACON 


THE BEACON MILLING CO., INC., CAYUGA, N.Y. « YORK, PA. « LAUREL, DEL. « EASTPORT, N.Y. 
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A Personal Letter 


Teaching A Tribe 


by Naomi C. Eckstein ‘55 


Dear Judy, 


So you’re student teaching too! 
And enjoying it as much as I am, 
judging by the tone of your wel- 
come letter. To answer your ques- 
tions: yes, I began six weeks ago; 
yes, the school is nearby; no, I 
haven’t mastered long division. Two 
of us “cadets” were assigned to 
Cayuga Heights, and I found my- 
self in a third grade room filled with 
bouncing geniuses. We were all a 
bit shy at first, but—here’s an idea 
for you—a set of Barton Hall bas- 
ketball statistics broke the ice with 
the boys, and the puppet who 
used to sit on the dresser was a fine 
press agent with the girls. Names 
were a problem that first week. I 
wrote mine on the board and was 
treated to twenty-eight variations 
on the theme. 


Modern Antics 


Don’t worry about that “typical” 
morning—it’s not at all unusual. 
Consider mine: broke up two 
wrestling matches and a chalkdust 
duel (beware of dark clothes, and 
never lean against a blackboard); 
removed Jimmy bodily from his 
locker; intercepted a tandem relay 
involving Terry’s mitten and an un- 
identified shoe; dismissed an array 
of puppies and siblings, and began 
the day’s work. All this before the 


bell rang! 


You were right about the child- 
ren’s boundless enthusiasm for rocks 
and minerals. Made the same re- 
quest for specimens that you did, 
and was deluged with all the peb- 
bles in the region of Ithaca. Here’s 
a new type of erosion! Beautiful 
species of Devonian shale came 
from every blue jean pocket; and 
you should have seen the contents 
of some of those denim store- 
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houses: snails, keys, fossilized choc- 
olate bars... 

Lessons have been, on the whole, 
successful. Like you, I measure my 
success in decibels. Spelling went 
smoothly today, although we were 
sidetracked by an analysis of 
Hoak’s chances of replacing Cox. 
Guess who did the sidetracking . . . 

I’ve learned the 7 times table! 
Also, how to divide with remain- 
ders! The flashcard idea is a good 
one and approved here; as soon as 
I’ve learned the set, I'll give them 
to the children for review. 

Carrying readers back and forth 
from the Heights has caused a def- 
inite list to starboard. How do you 
handle workbooks? We carry ours 
in market baskets. 

Incidentally, is your sponsor 
teacher system similar to ours? 
Each cadet is assigned to an ex- 
perienced teacher in one of the 
local schools, and we learn primar- 
ily through experience. The child- 
ren (in my room, at least) know 
that we're there to learn, and my 
own third-graders have helped me 
to absorb the fundamentals of 
teaching as much as have my spon- 
sor and supervisor. They were quite 
patient while I struggled with cur- 
sive writing—I shall have to aban- 
don my own illegible trademark; 
they taught me the proper behavior 
in assembly; and, of course, they 
were most understanding as they 
guided me through basic arithme- 
tic. 


Classroom Pow-wows 


Our supervisors are a friendly lot 
who have a disturbing tendency to 
materialize just when the room is 
lost in joyful bedlam. They usually 
sit at the back and observe us, try- 
ing to be as unobtrusive as possible, 
but I couldn’t be more aware of 


their presence. I think that every 
student teacher remembers a morn- 
ing when her supervisor entered 
and mistook the room for an Indian 
camp, with the braves preparing 
for all-out warfare with the fourth- 
grade tribe. One feels an impulse 
at such times to gracefully evapor- 
ate, and leave the innocent fourth- 
graders to the mercy of her whoop- 
ing class. 

Speaking of Indians, I tried that 
interesting ethnic project which you 
suggested, and it met with consid- 
erable success. Everything from 
social studies to arithmetic was cor- 
related around the topic of Indian 
life. Our project lasted two weeks. 
In art I taught the meaning of 


—Pinkas 
Grin and bear it. 
symbolism, using Indian drawings 
of the Thunderbird, the tepee, and 
so on. In arithmetic we divided 
feathers and calculated wampum 
prices. Our spelling sentences told 
of Indian lore and the bulletin 
board was decorated with Navajo 

blanket designs. 

The highlight of the first week 
was Indian Day, on which each 
child chose a new name, and lessons 
took the form of pow-wows. We 
had four Powhatans, seven Poca- 
hontases and a Sacagawea. There 
were assorted memorable events 
during the Indian Period: the tepee 
which we’d constructed in a corner 
fell in on the chief, causing consid- 
erable noise and a very impressive 
cloud of dust; someone leaned 
against the mural (done in colored 

(Turn to page 15) 
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Round Bales 
have a built-in 


“UMBRELLA’ 


The curved top of a round bale sheds showers like an umbrella. Only the ROTO-BALER has it! 

Here is the answer to one of the biggest crop losses in farming “Roll-up” compression seals leaves 

—wet and weathered hay. in and shields them from weather. 
Due to the extreme weather hazards at hay harvest time, When hay is round-baled .. .it’s safe! 

every farmer should have his own baler. The low-cost ROTO- 

BALER makes this possible and practical. If only 50 tons of 

valuable hay are saved from weather spoilage in one season, 

the cost is more than repaid. 


Round bales cannot work magic and turn poorly cured hay . 
into choice No. 1 grade. But if hay is sweet and cured properly, Home ownership! That's the final 
round baling preserves the carotene and protein by rolling in great advantage of aROTO-BALER, 
the leaves — dry and safe. priced for the individual farm. No 


Home-baling pays. It can be timed perfectly with a home- other hay ing system makes possible 
owned ROTO-BALER. The reward will come in greater pro- such quick timing when hay and 
ductiveness and well-being of the herd. weather give the sign to bale fast. 


ROTO-BALER is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 


(LLIS‘CHALMERS )  ROTO-BALER 


RACTOR OSVESION © MILWAUKEE 14, U. S.A. 


$1165 f.o.b. factory 
including Power Take-Off 
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From Warren... 


Cornell Photo Science Studios 


Contestants in the Rice Debate Stage were, left to right, Theodore I. Mul- 
len '55, John A. Shepardson ’55, Peter L. Huntington ’55, and Harold W. 
Garman '57. 


At the annual Farm and Home 
Week Barn Dance, Gail Briggs, 
nominated by Ho-Nun-De-Kah, 
was crowned queen by Professor 
Kelsey, director of Farm and Home 
Week. Gail is a junior in the Col- 
lege of Home Economics, and hails 
from Wellsville, New York. Her 
attendants were Kitty Welch, spon- 
sored by the 4-H Club, and Bar- 
bara Krause, the Ag Ec Club rep- 
resentative. 


The queen contest was only one 
of many activities sponsored by the 
Council during Farm and Home 
Week. In conjunction with Ho- 
Nun-De-Kah, they operated the 
Smorgasbord Shack and donated 
the proceeds to a fund for the 
Swedish exchange student who will 
attend Cornell next fall. 

Ag-Dom is now working with the 
Student Council in formulating a 
program for Parent’s Weekend, 
April 23-24. The Council also in- 
tends to publish a pamphlet that 
will describe all upper campus ac- 
tivities and will be distributed dur- 
ing Orientation Week. 

The Council is concerned, fur- 
thermore, with problems of an aca- 
demic nature as is evidenced by 
their intention to establish a pre- 
lim file that will be available to the 
entire campus. 
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Spring vacation was a busy week 
for the energetic group of 4-H’ers 
that has just returned from the 
annual trip to the Tri-State Rural 
Youth Conference at Pocono, Penn- 
sylvania, held April 1-3. Members 
of the Rec Team were Marilyn 
Mitchell ’57 H.E., Kitty Welch ’56 
H. E., Roy Rolland ’58 Ag, Bob 
Taylor ’56 Ag, and Ed Hadlock ’56 
Ag. Several other students partici- 
pated in the conference, the theme 
of which was “You and Better Liv- 
ing.” 

In preparing for this trip, the Rec 
Team held workshops at Bingham- 


ton, Saratoga Springs, Lockport 
and they also attended the New 
York State Rural Youth Confer- 
ence at Watkins Glen. 

Although the 4-H’ers probably 
made some impressive speeches at 
the Conference, several other stu- 
dents strode to the platform during 
Farm and Home Week. Ted Mullen 
55 and Peter Huntington ’55 were 
winners in the annual Rice Debate 
Stage. In the Elsie Van Buren Rice 
Stage Contest, a public speaking 
contest for women in the College 
of Home Economics, Suzanne Sek- 
ellick ’57 and Mary Neill ’57 were 
awarded prizes. Speaking on the 
theme “The Dairy Farmer Must 
Solve The Milk Problem,” Paul 
Hoepner °55 won top honors in the 
44th annual Eastman Stage Con- 
test, David C. Ives, Sp. received 
second prize. 

At a recent meeting of the Ag- 
ronomy Club, Dr. Musgrave, pro- 
fessor of field crops, spoke about 
a new method of planting corn 
which eliminates the process of 
discing and dragging the field. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Musgrave, this labor 
saving device increases profits by 
decreasing labor costs. The appara- 
tus, called a plow-planter, consists 
of a planter hitched directly to the 
plow. 

Signups are now being taken, by 
the Agronomy Club, for the Annual 
Land Judging Contest to be held 
in late April or in early May. 

Old remedies and outdated in- 
struments were the theme of the 
Pre-Vet Club’s exhibit in the James 
Law Hall during Farm and Home 
Week. The exhibit featured various 
old fashioned remedies and herbs 


Winners at the Farm and Home Week Students’ Livestock Fitting and 


Showmanship Contest are: 
Champion Horse Showman 

Reserve Champion Horse Showman 
Champion Swine Showman 

Reserve Champion Swine Showman 
Champion Calf Showman 

Champion Guernsey Showman 
Champion Jersey Showman 
Champion Brown Swiss Showman 
Champion Holstein Showman 
Grand Champion Dairy Showman 
Special Dairy Fitting Prize ...... 
Champion Sheep Showman 

Reserve Champion Sheep Showman 
Mort Adams Trophy 

Cham pion Angus Showman oocccccccooon 
Reserve Champion Angus Showman . 
Champion Hereford Showman 


Reserve Champion Hereford Showman 


Grand Champion Beef Showman 
Reserve Champion Beef Showman 
Special Fitting Award 


Evelyn Huntley 

Margaret Saturn 

John Nicolai 
D 5 


Joseph Broadhurst 
.Mary Lou Aughenbaugh 
Ronald Buxenbaum 
David Porter 

Joseph Broadhurst 
..Michael Herschler, Susan Goddard 
.Morton S. Adams 

Gary Stewart 

Morton S. Adams 
..Edward K. McCreary 
George Beyea 

Elizabeth B. Parker 
William Dubiel 
.Edward K. McCreary 
..Elizabeth B. Parker 
George Beyea 
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used by veterinarians many years 
ago, and included a collection of 
instruments dating back to the ear- 
ly days of animal medicine. 

At a recent meeting of the Club, 
Dr. Mason, of the Veterinary Col- 
lege, spoke about large animal dis- 
eases, emphasising those diseases 
most prevalent in the horse. 


Merrill-Palmer School 
(Continued from page 6) 
methods and materials and to dis- 
cuss the theory which is behind, 
and related to, the activities in 


A Personal Letter 
(Continued from page 12) 
chalk on the blackboard by the 


squaws) and came away with two 
little wigwams imprinted on_ her 
back; Tom stepped on the edge of 
the clay village and made an un- 
planned lake in the river there; and 
I was obliged to wear one of the 
headdresses, which had a rather 
negative effect on my dignity. It 
was a very enjoyable project, and 
we did, incidentally, learn a great 
deal about Indians. 

We'll have a week of seminar 
soon, and then receive our assign- 


ments to different grades and 
schools. I already miss my exuber- 
ant third-graders; they’re noisy and 
puckish and full of mischief, but 
I’ve become quite attached to them. 
We’re looking forward to our new 
classes, though, and curiosity about 
the next group has made it a bit 
easier to leave my twenty-eight 
laughing imps. 

That’s about all for the moment 
—I have to get back to my lesson 
plans. Have you ever done so much 
homework in your life? 

Good luck, * 


Naomi 


which they participate. 

By this broad and unique ar- 
rangement Merrill-Palmer has been 
able to fulfill its purpose. A sur- 
vey of former students indicated 
that the majority of students found 
their experience at Merrill-Palmer 
to be a unique and irreplaceable part 
of their educational career. Typical 
is this reply from a graduated stu- 
dent, “At Merrill-Palmer, through 
the courses I took, I began to real- 
ize the importance of the family 
and my responsibility as a member 
of a family . . . I began to realize 
more and more my responsibilities 319 W. State St. Telephone 2618 
as an adult member of society.” En Sa 
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Authorized Sales and Service 


GOODWILL USED CARS 


Clinton R. Stimson ‘35 
General Manager 





Our Pattern Registry ne 
brought to you by 


A ions ADA ...and 
association New York 
3 Dairymen 


The milk-selling messages of the American 
Dairy Association, which more than 30,000 
people see regularly on the popular Disney- 
land television program, are paid for, in part, 
by the penny-per-hundred-weight investment 
which dairymen in the New York Milkshed 
make in Milk for Health. 


is a wonderful gift guide for 


Cowie STERLING 


Sending Sterling? 

You can choose the perfect 
gift, unduplicated, if her 
pattern’s listed in our Sterling 
Registry — it will show just 
what pieces she'd like. And, 


{f you're smart, you'll register - 
your own pattern, so R. A. Heggie 
relatives and friends can & Bro. Co. 
give you solid silver for your 
Jewelers 


These contributions, from New York dairy- 
men, also help pay for the hard-hitting ADA 
ads in national magazines, and for the ADA- 
sponsored Bob Hope radio show and Bob 
Crosby television program. 


Increased advertising of milk leads to in- 
creased consumption of milk. Dairymen sup- 
port the advertising and merchandising ac- 
tivities of ADA when they support Milk for 


136 East State St. Health. 


Phone 4-6683 Milk for Health, Inc. 


collection, on gift days. 
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Anima} Doctors Doctorate 


A new degree will be submitted 
to the University Board of Trustezs 
for approval at their next meeting 
this spring. This degree, Doctor of 
Science in Veterinary Medicine 
(D. Sc. in V.M.), has been already 
approved by the Faculty of the 
College of Veterinary Medicine, by 
the Graduate Faculty, by the Exec- 
utive Faculty of the Medical Col- 
lege and has just recently been 
approved by the University Facul- 
ty. 

The importance of the proposed 
degree is indicated not only by this 
impressive list of prominent groups, 
but, and more logically, by the 
necessity for, and character of, this 
new degree. 


A Sure Cure 


Veterinary Medicine has become 
specialized to the point where the 
traditional Ph.D. program is no 
longer adequate to supply the needs 
of all of the various fields within 
Veterinary Medicine. Especially cri- 
tical, is the need for training facili- 
ties in the clinical sciences which 


would be more convenient and ade- 
quate than that training provided 
by the present apprentice system. 
The Doctor of Science in Veterin- 
ary Medicine program will also, if 
approved by the Board of Trustees, 
provide students, who intend to 
enter teaching or research, with a 
more specific, advanced, scientific 
and professional knowledge than 
that which is presently available. 

The Veterinary Division of the 
Graduate School will administer 
this new professional degree and 
applicants for the degree must meet 
the following requirements: 


1. The candidate must have been 
graduated from an approved 
school of veterinary medicine 
for at least five years. 


. He must have demonstrated, 
by published papers, his ability 
to do independent meritorious 
research. 


.He must have offered satis- 
factory evidence, to the Divis- 
ion, of his ability to read ac- 
curately the French and Ger- 





What’s Your Sport? 


GOLF 
TENNIS 
SOFTBALL 
BASEBALL 
SWIMMING 


BADMINTON 


We have equipment and clothing for all Spring 
| and Summer sports—famous brands such as 
| Wilson, Spaulding, Dunlop, Jantzen, and others. 


WwW 


| Racket stringing by a factory—trained expert 
| —a wide variety of nylon and guts—24 hour 


service. 


WwW 


Reasonable prices for the best equipment at 


| Ww 
| 


|The Cornell Campus Store 


Barnes Hall 


man literature in his field. 

After a candidate has been ad- 
mitted, his program will be under 
the supervision of a committee of 
the faculty. At least two-thirds of 
the candidate’s work must include 
approved advanced courses in any 
of the sciences which have a rela- 
tion to medicine. Not more than 
one-third of the candidate’s work 
shall include study in any of the 
clinics of the Veterinary College or 


of the Medical School. 


No “Short Answers” 


The candidate, after this course 
work has been satisfactorily com- 
pleted, will then present a thesis 
in the area of his special interest 
and shall submit to a general exam- 
ination by the faculty. 

The general nature of the Doctor 
of Science in Veterinary Medicine 
program is, therefore, to parallel 
the Ph.D. program. The educa- 
tional height to which this program 
is directed is indication, as are the 
other graduate programs, that, as 
J. M. Clark stated in 1927, “Know- 
ledge is the only instrument of 
production that is not subject to 
diminishing returns.” 


NORTON 





Printing Company 


“(here Service Ils A Habit” 


317 E. State Street 
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POWER flaw HARVESTOR 


POWERFLOW DRIVE NEW CLUTCH 


Variable-speedhydraulicdrivelets New automotive-type clutch en- 
you change ground speeds with- ables operator to completely sepa- 
out changing threshing and sepa- rate drive unit from transmission 
tating speeds—without declutch- for smooth, effortless shifting. 
ing or shifting. 


ONE-LEVER CONCAVE POWER STEERING 
ADJUSTMENT Steer with hydraulic power as 
Calibrated lever lets you change standard equipment. Extra strong 
concave opening in seconds and nd stable rear assembly, reserve 
return to any previous setting. Valve prevents breakage. 

Rock trap protects cylinder and 

concave. 


FS Cuitanding he Actbvatdages-/ 


Your first look will tell you: this POWERflow Harvestor is some- 
thing new in combines! For the all-new SP-168 is the Minneapolis- 
Moline Self-Propelled Harvestor with your ideas built in! Step up 
to the SP-168—12-, 13- and 14-foot sizes; also pick-up models— 
and check off money-making advantages like these: 

Far easier handling with the original MM hydraulic power steer- 
ing as standard equipment, new one-lever concave adjustment, one 
dual control stick to- regulate ground speed and header height, 
a new easy-to-shift automotive type clutch and variable-speed 
POWERflow hydraulic drive. 


New operator comfort with a large, roomy platform, adjustable 
cushion-type seat, tilted steering wheel, new high leverage brakes, 
heat and noise greatly reduced with an enclosed engine easy to get 
at for service, new quieter-running auger and feeder. 

New strength and wearability with single-unit header and thresher 
body, bridge-trussed structural steel frame, 104 rotating and oscillat- 
ing points that need no lubrication, double roller chain cylinder drive. 


Ask your MM Dealer for the facts on the SP-168. Discover all the 
ways this all-new Harvestor can make money for you. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE “'insetreus.: 


NEW WORLD CHAMPIONS! 


MM Uni-Huskors placed Ist, 2nd 
and 3rd in 1954 International Me- 
chanical Corn Picking Contest. 


FROM REEL TO STRAW SPREADER ... 
FASTER THRESHING ... CLEANER GRAIN! 


1. Uni-Matic hydraulic controlled cutting height from 2 to 41 inches. 
Also available with new 8 foot floating pick-up attachment. 


2. Feeder raddle spring-loaded fore and aft. Floating bottom keeps 
constant clearance between feeder housing and front beater. 

3. Full-length separating with 3,520 square inches of straw rack 
surface. Return grain pan oscillates separately to prevent 
plugging. 

4. Fish-backed sloping grain pan keeps grdin moving steadily on 
hills. 

5. Grain-saver cleaning shoe with adjustable chaffers and sieves. 

6. Twin-reel straw spreader spreads straw evenly—on stubble only. 
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A report to you about mest) wee that help maintain International Harvester leadership 


How back...click...and GO 
Farmall #as#-Aifch 


improves quality of 
implement performance 


The ability to Back... CLICK ... and Go! 
Shinty: tenhing the suitor alamans ” with Farmall Fast-Hitch is a time and work-saving 
Fast-Hitch sockets with implement cou- - advantage instantly understood by any farmer. Less 
pling beams to make a self-locking, obvious, but of even greater importance, is the com- 
super-strong, direct connection. plete adjustability of Fast-Hitch to every require- 
ment for top quality work with any McCormick® 
Fast-Hitch implement — ranging from completely di- 
rected control to completely free “float”. The illustra- 
tions below show why, for the first time, Fast-Hitch 
overcomes implement operating limitations of other 

hitching methods. 


t 


Only Fast-Hitch has a single draft point instantly raised, low- 
ered or held firmly with hydraulic power at selected height 
(manually on the Farmall Cub®). 


Fast-Hitch allows implements to float freely up and down. Or, 
the implement or Fast-Hitch drawbar can be held at any se- 
lected height within a wide vertical range. 


Changing draft point height changes plowing depth. Plow always 
works in the true line of draft, resulting in remarkably uniform 
work, even though the tractor wheels ride over uneven ground. 


Fast-Hitch can be locked rigid,  Fast-Hitch can be quickly tilted 
side-to-side, or allowed to and leveled, or allowed to 
swing free, as illustrated. float diagonally. 
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CE CE CE 


IH engineering teamwork produced Fast-Hitch for the five new McCormick Farmall 
tractors—“the greatest line of farm tractors on earth.” IH research, engineering, and 
manufacturing men are constantly pooling time and talent to provide equipment of 
improved performance, making the farmer’s work easier while boosting production. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall 
Tractors . . . Motor Trucks . . . Crawler Tractors and Power Units . . . Refrigerators and Freezers — 
General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois. 





